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Airplane view of houses excavated at Yargon Tepa. 


THE JOINT EXPEDITION OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY AND THE 
BAGHDAD SCHOOL AT YARGON TEPA NEAR KIRKUK 


ComPILED BY PRoressor Davin G. Lyon 


This expedition has been under the direction of Professor Edward 
Chiera, Field Director of the Baghdad School during the present year, and 
was organized to continue work on the group of mounds near the village 
of Tarkalan, some eight miles southwest of Kirkuk, one of which Pro- 
fessor Chiera excavated three years ago. Professor Chiera left America 
with his family early in August, stopping a while in Jerusalem, where he 
was Joined by Dr. Speiser. 
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On October 4 the party reached Mosul, situated on the Tigris river, 
opposite the ruins of Nineveh. Leaving the family for a while at Mosul, 
Dr. Chiera went on to Kirkuk and Baghdad, to make the necessary 
arrangements. When he informed the authorities in Baghdad that the 
expedition has five trained men, they replied that it was ‘the best equipped 
which has ever been sent over to Iraq.”” The five men are: the leader, 
Professor Chiera, Field Director* for 1927-28 of the Baghdad School; 
Dr. E. A. Speiser, Annual Professor of the Baghdad School, 1926-27, 
Honorary Fellow, 1927-28; Professor Leroy Waterman of Michigan Uni- 
versity, Annual Professor at Baghdad, 1927-28; Mr. Richard F. S. Starr 
of the Fogg Museum of Art; and Mr. Immanuel Wilensky, “engaged to 
do the architectural plans and elevations.’”’ Professor Waterman planned 
to stay only part of the time with the Expedition and then engage in 
another excavation. 

Returning from Baghdad to Kirkuk, Dr. Chiera hired a large native 
mud house, unoccupied for several years, and much in need of repair. 
‘* All doors and windows had to be made, because such things are not used 
in native houses. Some walls had to be built, and practically all the roof 
had to be laid again. The work was started immediately and, in about 
ten days, the house was ready for occupancy. It is now very comfortable, 
and we could not desire anything better.”” The cost was about $200. 
In consideration of this expense in putting the house in order, it was agreed 
that the Expedition should have the right to use it without cost for two 
years, and for two years more on payment of three dollars monthly. 
Beside the necessary apartments for sleeping and housekeeping, there is 
one large room used as an Expedition laboratory. This house is in the 
village of Tarkalan. 


The first letter from the field (October 15) was written before a house 
had been chosen. The second is dated Tarkalan, November 29, and gives 
an account of the progress of the first month. It informs us that work 
began October 29, and then proceeds: ‘‘The very first day we uncovered 
a wall belonging to a house about 200 yards distant from the house we had’ 
excavated two years ago. This new house has proved to be very large. 
. . Objects have been coming daily. We have a very good collection 

of bronze instruments, such as picks, sickles, knives, arrow-heads, etc. 
Bronzes had not been found the first year, with the exception of one arrow- 
head. We have also bone needles and beads of different types. 

‘Among the bronzes, the most important find is a part of an armor. 
. . . It dates from a time not later than the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century B. c. and, to. the best of my knowledge, is the first one to be found 
in Irag. The plates as found were not all in the original position. On 
one row they are right, and on the other the inner side is turned out. As 
you can see from the little holes, they had been sewed on a garment of 
either leather or linen. The plates are about four and a half inches long. 

“We found also a good quantity of similar plates, either much smaller 
than the one drawn or much larger. This proves that coats of mail were 
extensively used by the Nuzians in very early times. 


* This is a new office, created in 1927. 
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‘Pottery is coming to light in great abundance, mostly broken . . 
Many shapes are entirely new. Thanks to the labors of Mr. Wilensky, we 
are certain to have a splendid volume on Nuzi pottery, which will itself 
pay for the excavation. As you know, the Nuzi pottery is different from 
that of any other parts of Iraq. 

“The tablets are coming steadily, though not in very large numbers. 
Almost every room gives its contribution, so that we now have fifty to 
sixty absolutely complete and a considerable number of broken tablets. 
But as yet we have not found a regular library, though that may still be 
hidden in some of the rooms which have not yet been excavated. : 

“Summing up, we are all perfectly content with the results of this 
first month of work. The whole staff is now with me, including Mr. 
Starr, Professor Waterman, Dr. Speiser, and Mr. Wilensky. We are 
employing at present about 90 men, and do not think we shall increase 
their number, because the payroll is already heavy enough.” 


ON 
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Drawing of part of bronze armor (8 x 12 inches). 


Before another letter came, a cablegram was received on December 


A letter received from Tarkalan bears the date of December 20. It 
says in part: 

“Our telegram has already apprised you that we have finally struck 
the tablets we were looking for. In fact, since the telegram was sent, we 
have found 200 more in another room. 

“The house we were excavating has proved to be full of good things. 
However, it seems never to end. We had already traced the surrounding 
walls practically all around it, when we found a paved corridor and another 
series of rooms. For a while we were quite uncertain whether the house 
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was completed and the new rooms belonged to another house, or whether 
we had two sections of the same house. I read as soon as possible some of 
the tablets found in both sections, with the purpose of seeing if they could 
give a clue as to the respective owners of the two buildings, but unfortu- 
nately the tablets did not settle the question. At present all I can say is 
that probably the two houses belonged to the same family. 

“But we did not remain uncertain for long as to the advisability of 
digging out the new section also. The building is better in construction 
than the one already excavated, and the rooms are yielding even more 
objects than those of the first house. ... We will finish the new house, 
or the new wing, as the case may be. 

“But I did not want to confine the work simply to houses outside of 
the town proper. The Nuzi ‘tell’ was to be tried, so as to get an idea of 
its contents. Accordingly we started work on the tell. We began to pick 
up tablets on the very first day of excavations, and on the third day we 
found a big incense-burner made of copper. It is a beautiful object, which 
in value makes a pair with the armor. As a museum specimen it is even 
better. 

“The work on the tell consists now mainly in outlining the walls 
from above. We need to know the exact position of the palace before 
removing too much dirt. We know already that we shall have to contend 
with a very large building, with massive walls of unbaked bricks, large 
courtyards and very large rooms. .. . The tablets seem to indicate that 
we are in a royal palace, though the king will probably be a small one so 
far as power goes. He is subject to the king of Arrapha, and his powers 
are limited. What his palace will yield, it is as yet difficult to say. More 
tablets, without doubt. Bronze objects should also come, if the Assyrians 
left behind that incense-burner, which is quite big and heavy. What 
else, remains to be seen.”’ 

Turning now to consider the work as a whole, Dr. Chiera continues: 

‘We may well be content with what we have got already. The col- 
lection of objects is already very good. One room in the new house (i. e., 
the second excavated), besides 200 tablets, has given two copper bowls, 
two spear heads, three picks, several arrow-heads, small armor- ‘a ites, and 
other objects. 

“Another room has given a considerable number of tiene and four 
. duck-shaped weights. Jars are coming from almost every room, together 
‘ with stone braziers and pottery of all descriptions. 

“Mr. Starr is passing practically all of his time cataloguing and classi- 
fying this material, and Mr. Wilensky has already abandoned hope of 
being able to draw all these objects. 

“In short, the Expedition is as successful as you could wish, and we 
have not gone half of the way. 

“We have just today completed the building of a big oven for baking 
the tablets. It will cost us about $100, . . . but can burn 150 to 200 
tablets at one time, thus saving time and trouble. It will begin to work 
in a few days, as soon as the tablets are dry enough to stand the fire. . . . 
The bricks used have all come from the houses of Tehib-tilla and Shurki- 
tilla, and are all more than 3000 years old. 
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“The work on the tell of Nuzi cannot be completed in one season, 
even if we limit ourselves to the upper stratum, which corresponds in period 
to that of the houses already excavated. But under the first will be found 
a second Nuzi, probably a few hundred years older, and under it a third, 
and possibly a fourth. 

‘Certainly it would take a long period of excavations before reaching 
yirgin soil. And this without taking into consideration the extensive ruin 
of Wiran Shakar, which should prove of very great importance. I am 
going to sink trenches there, but cannot spread the work too much without 
danger. We must finish first what we have begun. 

“One interesting particular I was going to omit. We found, both in 
the house and on the tell, some cereals and fruits, which have been car- 
bonized by the fire which destroyed the buildings. The first to appear 
was wheat of a very good kind, and we picked up several quarts of it. 
Then came some nuts, which are probably pistachios, though somewhat 


Copper censer, about 18 inches high. 


smaller than the modern variety. Two days ago we found peas, and I 
put the men to picking peas out of the dust. We have now over a pint. 
We found also two date stones. These things will be of great interest 
from a scientific standpoint. We hope now to find barley, which must 
have been stored somewhere in the house.” 

Two letters from Mr. Starr, one of November 15 and one of December 
20, give some supplementary information, specially regarding the pottery. 
In the former he says that since his arrival on November 7 “‘a rich yield of 
pottery, and objects of bronze and bone of great scientific interest” had 
come to light. He tells us that the houses in which they were digging are 
0 the big mound, Yargon Tepa. This is the Nuzi tell of Dr. Chiera’s 
etter. 
Mr. Starr’s second letter notes that in the pottery found are a few 
pieces of very handsome shape and one handsome glazed jar. The greatest 
puzzle of all so far is a very unusual cup. . . . It is a typical Cyprian 
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painted cup, and brings up the question of inter-relation between the two 
lands, and renews the old quarrel of priority. 

“About ten days ago the work was started on Yargon Tepa, the big 
mound around which such houses as our two were grouped. 

The Copper Censer. “The most important object found so far, 
artistically at least, is a splendid censer (called incense-burner in Dr. 
Chiera’s letter) in the shape of a truncated cone, hollow, of course, and 
pierced with three rows of crude triangular holes. On the top rim are 
three crouching lions at equidistant points. They are now easily recog- 
nizable, and when cleaned in the laboratory should be as perfect as the 
day they were cast. . . . The height is about 18 inches.” 

A letter from Dr. Chiera, dated February 2, 1928, gives an account of 
excavations on the great mound, Yargon Tepa. Dr. Chiera believes that 
the vast building with massive walls which he is there excavating is a 
temple. Eighty-four of the large rooms had been cleared at the time of 
his writing. Several of these were store-rooms, with many of the large 
storage-jars still in position. 

Among the objects found are hundreds of inscribed tablets, large 
masses of pottery, and numerous utensils and implements in bronze. 
Many carbonized fruits and cereals, of great scientific interest, were <is- 
covered. An ancient well had been excavated to the depth of over forty 
feet. Excavation was still under way, with prospect of finding important 
material at the bottom of the well. 

Most remarkable is the discovery in a corridor of considerable frag- 
ments of mural painting on plaster. These decorations ran originally in 
a broad band near the tops of the walls. The colors are well preserved 
and the pattern of the design is clear. Dr. Chiera believes that this mode 
of decoration had been extensively used throughout the temple, but was 
almost totally destroyed by the fierce conflagration which ruined the 
building. 


DR. WATERMAN’S EXCAVATION AT TEL OMAR (CTESIPHON) 


CoMPILED BY GEORGE A. BARTON 


Professor Leroy Waterman, Annual Professor in the School at Baghdad 


during the past year, after qualifying himself as an excavator by work 


with the Chicago Expedition at Megiddo, with Dr. Woolley at Ur. and 
with Dr. Chiera at Kirkuk, on December 28, 1927, began an excavation at 
Tel Omar. Under date of February 9, 1928, he wrote as follows: 

“Since December 28th I have been here opposite Ctesiphon and have 
been doing some excavating on the Tel Omar complex of mounds. I have 
two assistants, one, my architect, has been employed by Mr. A. Rowe at 
Beisen for the Philadelphia [University] Museum, Mr. N. Manasseh. He 
is a graduate of Beirut and a native Syrian. He is very efficient and is an 
invaluable help. My other man is an American engineering student from 
the University of California who is traveling around the world and I per- 
suaded him to stop for a couple of months with me here. He is a first-rate 
man and acts as recorder and general assistant, takes the photos and_.looks 
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after the workmen when needed for that. The past two weeks I have 


employed about sixty workers. 

“T have as headquarters a bungalow belonging to the Irrigation and 
Bund Department, which is located on the west bank of the Tigris about 
fifteen miles north of Baghdad. It is about one and one-half miles to Tel 
Omar from here (west) and we walk morning and night and have our lunch 
there. 

“We have been operating on two openings; the one proved to be a 
cemetery, probably Roman, that yielded some burnt clay sarcophagi and 
jar burials as well as a tomb of unburnt bricks with a chamber for offerings 
and probably an altar for animal sacrifice on top. We have gone down 
to the second level below the cemetery now. Here we found a limestone 
door socket that had been inscribed but badly used. I have concluded 
from my study of it thus far that it was originally not a door socket but 
a stele (inscribed), but later adapted as a socket. It has suffered so badly 
that only a small part of the writing can be made out with any certainty. 
I think, however, it is safe to say that it is written in early Sumerian 
writing and as I read it now it contains the name Akshak, the name of the 
oldest city in the site of Opis. I think a tentative rendering of about 
three lines of the writing can be made out with some certainty, but I 
must do a good deal of work upon it yet. 

“The other opening we have made, following up our trial trench pro- 
ceedings, and have uncovered a very interesting complex of buildings and 
walls, pavements of brick, platforms, etc.; these, because of their rather 
elaborate character, together with the large number of votive objects 
found, some of which would point to objects of worship, have led us to 
think it was a temple. The walls are mostly burnt brick laid in mud 
mortar, but some of the pavements are laid in bitumen. The objects 
found are mostly Greco-Roman so far, but a few older things. I have 
concluded tentatively that we have an older building used by the Roman 
occupation. We are now nearly ready to finish drawing and plotting 
this structure and clear it away in order to see what is below. We have 
found a considerable number of jar burials within the walls and pave- 
ments. One of the most interesting things recently uncovered in this 
building is a well or cistern which we are now clearing and are at present 
down about fifteen feet. Evidence of at least three periods of building 
of the well is now apparent. Today we recovered a very good complete 
water-jar from the débris at the bottom, also a good many bricks that had 
at one time or another fallen in. We are especially hopeful of more things 
at the very bottom. Our finds have so far been mostly incidental, but our 
registration of objects is now nearly 400. We are also making a coin col- 
lection from the surface of the mounds and these now number several 
quarts and I have an Arab boy who picks coins for me every day. They 
are mostly copper. Some worn so thin they could never be cleaned and 
others legible still, without cleaning. They range all the way from Anti- 
ochus, whose name appears on a coin recovered today, to Nero and then 
all the way down to Turkish times. Today also a coin was brought in 
from the mounds that consisted of one-fourth of a rupee cast by the East 
Indian Company in 1835. Some of the coins prove to be of gold. 
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“JT might add that there is, I think, certainly a ziggurat at Tel Omar; 
in fact, Tel Omar is it. I have made some soundings about it and I think 
that I have on one deep shaft gone down to its real bottom about twenty 
feet below the surface. I should like to work out definitely its actual 
ground plan and original structure, but I doubt whether I shall be able to 
give it the necessary time this season. I might also add that the building 
we call the temple is connected with the tel nearest the ziggurat and that 
is an additional reason for calling it a temple.” 

Again on March 14th he wrote as follows: 

“T shall not be able at this time to make any formal report of the 
work, but can say that with the help of two assistants we have been dig- 
ging regularly for just two months. It has been a great experience and [| 
believe I can say has been measurably successful. Our object-register 
numbers over 1100, besides a coin collection which we measure only by 
the quart. Owing to the latest Graeco-Roman occupation of the site, 
our heaviest register is of that period, but we have been fortunate in getting 
quite a number of very old inscribed stones, door sockets and stele which 
had been re-used. Their only drawback is that they have been badly 
used and are most difficult to decipher, but I believe that I shall get a 
good deal out of them and I believe the cumulative evidence, the materials 
of which I have now in hand, will establish the equation: Seleucia = Opis = 
Akshak = Tel Omar complex of mounds. 

“T have of course only been able to barely scratch the surface of one 
of the largest complex of mounds in the country. . . .” 


EAST OF THE JORDAN FIFTY YEARS AGO 


By PRESIDENT WARREN J. MOULTON 


The photographs of ruins at Jerash and Amman reproduced in this 
number of the BULLETIN were taken fifty-two years ago. The plates from 
which they are made were stored away, forgotten, and to all intents and 
purposes lost. Recently they have come to light again, and, as will be 
seen from the illustrations, are still in a good state of preservation. 

They belong to a collection of ninety-nine photographs taken in the 
autumn of 1875 under the direction of Dr. Selah Merrill, arch ologist of 
the second expedition of reconnaissance east of the Jordan of the American 
Palestine Exploration Society. Very elaborate preparations were made 
in order to insure the safe transportation of the necessary photographic 
material, which included a goodly supply of plates of large size (91% x 12 
inches and 12 x 16 inches). The work was done by a professional pho- 
tographer, Mr. T. R. Dumas of Beirut. 

As yet there has been no opportunity for a careful examination and 
testing to discover how many plates are still in a usable condition. One 
full set of the views in question is known to exist, and doubtless others 
will come to light. The writer will be glad to hear from anyone who may 
have knowledge of such collections. 

|We are glad to announce that President Moulton is preparing for a 
coming number of the ANNUAL an ample account of the history of this 
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almost forgotten American Palestine Exploration Society and its archives. 
His article will be accompanied by a number of the splendid photographs 
secured by that Society, of which a few samples are published herewith — 


RESIGNATION OF DIRECTOR ALBRIGHT, TO TAKE EFFECT 
IN 1929 


APPOINTMENT OF HIS SUCCESSOR 


The Trustees have regretfully to make the following announcement. 
Dr. Albright has presented his resignation of the Directorship of the 
School in Jerusalem, the resignation to take effect next year, in July, 1929, 
He has accepted the eall of Johns Hopkins University to the chair of 
Semitic Languages, lately occupied by the distinguished Professor Haupt. 
The Trustees must accept the inevitable, recognizing the honor paid to 
Dr. Albright and appreciating the full measure of invaluable services he 
has given to the School since his connection with it, which began in 1919. 
As he remains with us for another year, it is not necessary as yet to bid 
him farewell and to express at length our estimation of his services. 

The Trustees feel themselves fortunate in having secured as Director 
of the School in Jerusalem, in succession to Dr. Albright, Dr. Cheston 
Carlton McCown, Dean of the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
California. Dean McCown has accepted the office for two years, 1929- 
1931, it being left open, as yet, whether he will continue indefinitely. 
For some years he has been on our programme for the Annua! Professor- 
ship in the School for 1930-1931. 

Dr. MeCown was born in Illinois. He took his Bachelor's Degree 
at De Pauw University in 1898, in which year he entered the Methodist 
ministry. After studying at Garrett Biblical Institute he spent two 
years, 1906-1908, at the Universities of Heidelberg and Berlin. In 1914 
he received the degree of Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. He 
served as Principal of the American Methodist Institution in Calcutta, 
India, 1902-1906. In 1914 he became Professor of New Testament Lit- 
erature and Interpretation at the Pacific School of Religion and was 
recently made Dean of that School. During the war he was engrossed 
in Y. M. C. A. War Work. In 1920-1921, he served as Thayer Fellow 
of the School in Jerusalem. He is the author of ‘The Promise of His 
Coming,” 1921; ‘“‘The Testament of Solomon,” 1922; as also of numerous 
articles in learned publications, among which may be noted the following: 
“Muslim Shrines in Palestine,” and “Epigraphic Gleanings’ in the 
ANNUAL of the Schools, Vol. II, 1923; ‘‘The Wilderness of Judea and the 
Nomadic Ideal,’ Journal of Geography, 1924; ‘Hebrew and Egyptian 
Apocalyptic Literature,” Harvard Theological Review, 1926; “Climate and 
Religion in Palestine,” Journal of Religion, 1927. 

Dr. McCown is an experienced traveller, with a linguistic knowledge 
that includes modern Greek and Arabic. As a New Testament scholar 
he may be expected to develop new phases of the work of the School. 
He has had a large and varied experience as teacher and administrator. 
And his personality commends itself most happily to those with whom he 
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comes in contact. Director Albright speaks of him in the highest terms, 
and Professor Breasted, who was his teacher at Chicago, has contributed 
a very warm endorsement of him as man and scholar. 


MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES 


A meeting of the Trustees was held in Washington, April 10, in con- 
nection with the sessions of the American Oriental Society; present 
Messrs. Barton, Butin, Jackson, Montgomery, Morgenstern, Torrey. 

Current business was transacted. The Secretary proposed the name 
of R. 8S. Cooke, Esq., Acting Director of Antiquities in Iraq, as an Honorary 
Member of the Corporation, following a suggestion made by Professor 
Chiera and Dr. Speiser, and he pointed out the cordial coéperation of Mr. 
Cooke’s Department with the School in Baghdad. Mr. Cooke was there- 
upon elected an Honorary Member. 

It was reported that Harold Wiener, E'sq., now a resident in Jerusalem, 
had given $250 to the School there, to be devoted to the cataloguing and 
shelving of the books in the Library and that he had been in many ways 
a friend of the School. It was voted that the thanks of the Board be 
expressed to Mr. Wiener and that he be enrolled as a Patron of the Schools. 


NOTES FROM THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


Under date of March 28 Director Albright writes as follows: 

“Yesterday Professor Breasted lectured in the School on “The New 
Orient,’ before a select audience. Lord Plumer, the High Commissioner, 
introduced him. Tea was served before the lecture. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the lecture was exceedingly good, and everyone was grateful 
to Professor Breasted. 

“Professor Smith and his family returned to Jerusalem on March 
24th, after nearly seven weeks in Egypt. They will remain until about 
the first of May. Professor Chiera and his family, with Dr. Speiser, have 
just returned to Palestine from Iraq, and will be here in Jerusalem April 
Ist. We are putting them up at the School. 

“The new 1928 Antiquities Ordinance is in an advanced state of 
preparation, and was discussed fully today by the Archaeological Advisory 
Board. It is an excellent law, due largely to the penetration of the new 
Director of Antiquities, Mr. E. T. Richmond. The plans for the Museum 
have been approved, and work will begin shortly. Four architects are 
devoting all their time to it.” 

Under date of April 15 the Director reports: 

“The School is full to overflowing just now, with cots in the Seminary 
room, my office, and several people partly in and partly out. The Chiera- 
Speiser party is here. The Watermans are here, as are the Smiths. There 
are also several members of the Expedition party.” 

The Xenia Seminary-Jerusalem School Expedition resumed its exca- 
vation of Tell Beit Mirsim on April 2, under the direction of President 
Kyle of the Seminary and Director Albright. A brief letter from the 
latter of April 20 reports that “‘work here is continuing actively. We are 
going down to the second stratum from the top, before 900 B.c., now.” 
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NOTES 


Yale University has announced the appointment of Mr. Corwin (. 
Roach to The Two Brothers Fellowship; Mr. Roach expects to spend the 
coming year at the Jerusalem School. 


Correction should be made of a statement in BULLETIN No. 29, p. 17, 
which reported that Director Albright is one of those in charge of the Yale- 
British School of Archeology at Jerash. The work is under the direction 
of Mr. Crowfoot, Director of the British School, and Mr. Robertson, 


Yale Fellow. 


“The American Journal of Archeology has established a useful feature 
in publishing News Letters from the affiliated Schools. In addition to the 
Letters from the Schools in Rome and Athens which have been appearing, 
Director Albright had an interesting Letter from Jerusalem in the last 
number of the Journal, pp. 117-121, giving a survey of present archo- 
logical operations in Palestine. Dr. Barton also had a letter on the cur- 
rent work of the Baghdad school (pp. 121-123), devoted particularly to the 
work of Dr. Speiser at Tepe Gaura. 


“The New York Times for Sunday, March 25, published some Special 
Correspondence from the Rev. Charles T. Bridgman, American Episcopal 
Chaplain in Jerusalem, reporting on a fragment of a stele of Tuthmosis 
III, found by him at Tell el-Oreimeh, by the Lake of Galilee. The text 
was deciphered by Director Albright and Mr. Allen Rowe, Director of the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum Expedition at Beisan. It reads as 
follows: “‘There was recited to him the royal decree. . . . I have repelled 
the foreigners of Mitanni, as one who has never existed . . . that which I 
have done. ...” 


In an article published in the Harvard Theological Review, 1928, pp. 
1-67, entitled “The Serabit Inscriptions,” is presented an account of the 
additional Semitic alphabetic inscriptions discovered within the past year 
by the Harvard-Michigan Expedition in Sinai. Professors Kirsopp Lake 
and R. P. Blake tell of “‘The Rediscovery of the Inscriptions,’ and Pro- 
fessor R. F. Butin, 8.M., Annual Professor at Jerusalem last year, discusses 
“The Decipherment and Significance of the Inscriptions.’”’ The new 
texts are fully treated along with a fresh study of those already known, 
the first full treatment of the subject in English. 
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